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increasing the dismemberment of Germany.1 Riesser, of Hamburg, bluntly stated that a good German patriot might not even r hope for the slightest weakening of Prussian power until German unity was definitely consolidated. For that power was the only instrument able to create a united Germany. Only after this had been achieved, he hoped, might Prussia by her own free and voluntary decision be merged into Germany.2 This was exactly the point of view that the Prussian right-wing Social Democrats were to take after 1919, and was a kind of prophecy of Hitlerite things to come. Riesser, though a Liberal, was, like most German Liberals, unable to imagine a Germany that was not created by Prussian power. Besides, Riesser., like most sincere Nazis to-day, was not a mere Great-Prussian : he declared that his city would refuse as long as possible to make the sacrifices involved in entering a Prussian Customs Union, whereas it would willingly enter a united Germany? These people did not see that the distinction they made was a purely artificial one, and that their way of envisaging the coming of national unity implied that the Germany of the future would be merely a Greater Prussia. Besides, the Prussian King was not prepared to accept from Liberals a crown " emitting the wretched odour of Revolution " : if he accepted Greater Prussia, it would be as a gift from his armies, not from the Frankfurt M.P.s.
But there were men at Frankfurt who believed in a non-Prussian Germany, and were not afraid to appeal to popular forces against the existing states. They felt that federalism was necessary in view of the diversity in German national life. As the existing state units were from that point of view clearly irrational, these men envisaged a new division of the national territory. Some openly said that without such a new division, i.e. as long as the overwhelming power of some of the German states survived as it was, no true federalism was possible, and proposed the formation of entirely new States which must come into existence of themselves.4 Other representatives of the Left, though in principle adherents of federalism, concluded, in view of the admittedly deep roots which the monarchical states still had in the national life, and from their fear of tf an alliance of the united princes against the divided peoples ", that the powers of
1 Verhandlungen, p. 5830-                                                   2 ibid., p. 5907.
a ibid., pp. 5904 ff.   Moreover, Hamburg did not resign its customs autonomy until 1888.
* ibid., p. 2747, Schaffrath-Hagexi Amendment.